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Castro, but only if we are treated as equals 
and never again like blind pawns. 

“We will provide men for democracy’s 
cause, but they will also have to offer men. 
We will only go back under a mixed com- 
mand with both forces represented. Never 
shall there be another time when the Cuban 
commanders are called in the night before 
the Invasion, not to discuss or agree on 
plans, but to be told what to do.” 

SATURDAY, APRIL 22 

(“You are following a very dangerous 
path— ponder that,” Premier Khrushchev 
cabled President Kennedy from Moscow. 
The President’s role was beginning to reach 
American readers. Still he declined any 
press conference comment, wryly noting 
that "victory has many fathers but defeat 
is an orphan.” Following a National Se- 
curity Council meeting, Mr. Kennedy flew to 
Camp David to confer with General Eisen- 
hower. He named Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
(retired) to probe the Cuban fiasco in the 
CIA and Pentagon.) 

“Last night we heard over radio the TV 
quiz, including that coward Jiminez who 
talked too much. Was Carmencita listening 
to his slander and does she believe we were 
yellow? They also announced the capture 
of Manuelo — who is right here with us — one 
more heartache for those at home. 

“This afternoon we dropped anchor in 
Puerto Cabezas again, where another of our 
ships has already arrived. 

“Several of our airmen came aboard and 
told us we lost 12 planes and 11 pilots — 
another crash-landed his plane on the air- 
strip inside our beachhead but was rescued. 
Minutes later Castro’s militia retook the 
field, they said. 

“A thousand acts of heroism were per- 
formed by our brave pilots flying B-26 bomb- 
ers without a single fighter to protect them. 
We had none, but they told us: 'Don’t worry, 
whenever you are near Cuba modern fighter 
aircraft will approach and cover you — the 
air support is going to be fantastic.’ 

" 'Support lacking’ 

“American air support was totally lacking, 
after a stream of dispatches demanding ful- 
fillment of those promises they told us the 
Cuban air commander frantically sent one 
to President Kennedy himself, saying because 
of him our pilots were daily flying into 
suicide. 

“Now rumor has it we cannot land, but 
upon transferring our gasoline tomorow are 
to be sent off to Puerto Rico. After discuss- 
ing this very seriously we all served notice 
that (1) our families must be notified at 
once of our safety, (2) we must get rid of 
that gasoline immediately, (3) we would go 
to Puerto Rico or anywhere they ordered us 
by plane but not in this freighter and (4) 
we would stop the ship from weighing 
anchor until we got a satisfactory reply from 
the authorities.” 

SUNDAY, APRIL 23 

(Another minor mutiny flared up over a 
U.S. television show. Secretary of Interior 
Udall said of the Cuban fiasco that the 
Elsenhower-Nixon administration “started 
it.” The GOP exploded with self-righteous 
wrath. President Kennedy indirectly re- 
buked Udall and publicly accepted "sole re- 
sponsibility for the events of the past few 
days.”) 

"A ‘gentleman’ came aboard and told us 
to write our families, promising our letters 
would leave at once for Miami, and that be- 
sides he would try to get off a cable. He said 
the gasoline would be unloaded promptly 
but our destination could not be decided 
until tomorrow, when someone very impor- 
tant is coming to the base. 

"This calmed us down a bit, but by now 
we believe nothing. 

“The other ship came alongside to take 
some of our oil. There were some survivors 
of the beachhead on board, who told us the 
landing was easy early on D-Day morning, 


and quite a surprise. But at 7 a.m., they 
said, one! of our ships got stuck and soon 
came under heavy enemy fire which pre- 
vented the unloading of half her cargo. 

Two hours later another ship, hit by a 
rocket from a plane exploded after luckily 
completing the landing operation. What a 
rough deal they had and how much deceit! 

“ 'Days numbered’ 

“Yet in spite of everything, considering 
how world affairs are going, the policies the 
American President is making and the hard- 
ening of hemispheric opposition to Castro, 
I am sure his days are numbered. Nobody 
will save him in the end. Maybe Cubans 
won’t have the stellar role in the final act 
that we played this time, but our fighting 
failure predetermined- the ending. 

“We know our countrymen who stayed 
behind in Miami will ridicule us for our 
naive faith, or with worse words, but we 
shall reserve our judgment of them. 

“We heard Mass this afternoon at an altar 
set up on the dock by the chaplain of the 
airbase. All our other priests fell in Cuba. 
In his sermon the Father insisted we had 
only lost one round, and said he will help 
get us home for a rest before the second.” 

MONDAY. APRIL 24 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED - 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 30 minutes, today, 
and for 30 minutes, on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 6, 1961, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Feighan, for 60 minutes, on Tues- 
day, September 5, 1961. 

Mr. Fisher, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Olsen, for 20 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Dowdy and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Avery and to include extraneous 


“The atmosphere is still superheated — 
there is talk of a revolt to force them to 
take us back to Miami. 

“The expected ‘very important people’ vis- 
ited us at lunch time. They turned out 
to be Cubans. They asked us details about 
everything and urged us. to Btay with the 
Army of Liberation and carry on the fight. 

“We asked them to intercede and get us 
to our families for a few days. They said 
they would, but that we should consider our- 
selves on leave, not discharged. We talked 
a long while and became more calm and 
confident of our ultimate victory. 

“A little later we received the order to 
disembark and go to the airbase, where we 
arrived just as the first planeload of sur- 
vivors took off for Florida. This time the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council did keep its 
promise." 

TUESDAY, APRIL 25 

(On this date the New York Post reported 
that Dr. Mlro Cardona and the Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Council had been held under vir- 
tual house arrest by CIA agents and kept 
in ignorance of Cuban developments until 
the landing had clearly failed. New York 
Governor Rockefeller met with President 
Kennedy and called upon all Americans to 
unite behind him.) 

“While waiting for our flight we looked 
over the B-26’s which got back from Cuban 
missions. They are not planes anymore; 
they are sieves. I cannot imagine how the 
pilots are still alive. 

“If from the start the Army of Liberation 
had possessed just 8 or 10 modern fighter 
planes, instead of only B-26 bombers with no 
tall protection at all, how different our story 
could have been. 

“Our pilots tell me that two of the best 
American flight instructors at this base, de- 
nouncing the failure to provide the promised 
fighter cover, got into two of the B-2G’s 
against orders and took off for Cuba them- 
selves. i 

“Alas, both of them paid for this beau| 
tiful gesture with their lives. They fell oq 
Cuban soil, demonstrating to us they werq 

( the good Americans, loyal and truly believing 
what they had told us. ' 

“So we'll all be home in Miami by morn- 
ing, determined to try again as soon as the 
time is ripe to free Cuba — Cuba llbre." 


matter. 

Mr. Holland (at the request of Mr. 
Albert) In six instances. 

Mr. Roosevelt (at the request of Mr. 
Albert ) 

Mr. Van Zandt (at the request of Mrs. 
May) in two instances. 

Mr. Mathias (at the request of Mrs. 
May) . 

Mr. Johansen and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
Flood) and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. Holtzman (at the request of Mr. 
Flood) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Younger (at the request of Mrs. 
May) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bromwell (at the request of Mrs. 
May) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Derwinski (at the request of Mrs. 
May) and to include extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore: 

H.R. 4785. An act to provide specific au- 
thority for Federal payments of the em- 
ployer’s share of the cost of retirement sys- 
tems for civilian employees of the National 
Guard and to extend the authority for with- 
holding employee contributions to State re- 
tirement systems by permitting deductions 
of empolyees’ contributions to State-spon- 
sored plans providing retirement disability 
or death benefits; 

H.R. 7809. An act to improve the active, 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 
officers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel; and 

H.R. 7934. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to make 
emergency payments to persons who are in- 
jured or whose property is damaged as a re- 
sult of aircraft or missile accidents, and for 
other purposes. 


(Mr. LAIRi?V&t- the request of Mrs. 
May) was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record.) 

[Mr. LAIRD’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 
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by *Hifrise and practically without casual- “Eleven a.m.— All the Cuban ships have 
tics as they told us so many times. asked the flagship for permission to go 
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“By afternoon we hear that our forces 
are being attacked by heavy tanks and Jets. 
The Americans told us positively that such 
arms would not be used against us — for 
reasons only they knew — so our troops 
neither trained nor took with them any anti- 
tank or antiaircraft guns. 

"But perhaps this news Is only for propa- 
ganda purposes — to give Mr. (Adlal) Stev- 
enson at the United Nations an excuse for 
saying that the United States will not allow 
Russian help for Castro. 

“The captain just told us to try on our 
lifejackets and keep them close at hand. 
It is comforting, though, to see the Ameri- 
can destroyers and Navy jets buzzing around 
us. 

"Something has gone wrong In the land- 
ing. 

“Near Great * * * Island we got dispatch 
orders to stop, and soon afterward another 
of our ships was sighted apparently coming 
from Cuba. When it got nearer we recog- 
nized it as the Caribe, and a destroyer closed 
in and seemingly told it to stop also. 

"Holes In ship 

“Three of its seven landing craft were stUl 
on deck, though half the liferafts are gone. 
Some said they could see holes In the ship’s 
side. 

"After dark we received orders to proceed 
north, but slowly, and wait for a boat which 
would unload our aviation gasoline for use 
at an airport they have Just conquered. 
What airport can this be? Anyway we’ll be 
glad to be rid of the danger of explosion. 

"My sofa in the capltaln’s office is right 
next to the main radio telephone. I can hear 
all the talk between ships as I lie awake, 
and the orders issued them to maneuver. 

"Sometimes It sounds optimistic, but most 
of the time worried, and so we await the 
day. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 (D-DAY PLUS 2> 

(Castro’s well-trained and Communist- 
armed regular troops crushed the Invasion 
with tanks and artillery, taking some 1,200 
prisoners who fought until their ammuni- 
tion was exhausted. After knocking down 
the lumbering B-26’s, Castro’s fast fighters 
freely strafed the diminishing beachhead. 
In glum silence, Washington prepared for 
the worst.) 

“I think things are going badly despite the 
hopeful gains reported by Swan Island 
(U.S.) radio. 

"We were only 5 hours from Cuba when 
unexplained orders came to stop again. 
Over the radiotelephone reports keep coming 
from the beachhead saying they are under 
attack by superior forces with tanks and 
planes and that without reinforcements they 
don’t know how much longer they can hold 
out. 

"Ten a.m. — Pleas for help from the land 
increase alarmingly. They are asking for im- 
mediate assistance from Jets in order to sur- 
vive. Apparently only a small group Is hold- 
ing the beach and using the phone from a 
little seashore village, while the rest of our 
troops are completely surrounded. 

"Over all channels we are getting mes- 
sages for the flagship of the U.S. Navy di- 
vision which escorted us, demanding Jets 
and the cooperation which a thousand times 
was offered us if we were attacked by enemy 
Jets or heavy tanks. 

“What bitter hours we spent hearing over 
and over again the same answer — while the 
best of Cuban men who unhesitatingly of- 
fered their lives to the fatherland were be- 
ing destroyed by the Communist hordes. 

" ‘Our hearts are with you,' they answer. 
‘We have communicated this desperate sit- 
uation to our superiors and surely, very soon, 
we will get authorization from the big boss 
to help you.’ 


ashore ourselves and help our desperate 
friends. Except for our 100 men, the others 
have only their own crews and the cargo 
they never have been able to disembark. 

"Finally, after 11:30 a.m., we were over- 
joyed to hear: 

“ ‘To the entire fleet — proceed at full speed 
toward the beachhead. We have ordered 
four jets which are already airborne on their 
way to attack and four more are coming from 
a nearby place. To all ships — proceed ac- 
cording to Operation Plan 1.' 

"Ships start north 

"All the ships started due north, easily 
pulling ahead of us. (No boat ever came 
to offload our gasoline.) We did the best we 
could with our poor engines, 

“Doubt no more. They are going to give 
us the support they promised. We are see- 
ing it with our own eyes and hearing it with 
our own ears over official circuits. Not that 
we have much; the fight at the beach will 
not be easy. 

“Some of us are going to stay there, but 
they have not deceived us. They have ful- 
filled their promises. 

“After this military move of plain and 
open help, how can they hold back? Our 
sacrifice will not be sterile, and in a few 
weeks Cuba will be free of Fidel and com- 
munism. 

"Brief happiness 

"I went to bathe and put on my camou- 
flage suit for landing, but piy joy and happi- 
ness were brief. When I came out of the 
shower, everyone seemed wilted. ‘What’s 
wrong?' I asked. 

“ ‘It's too late. The beachhead is lost. 
There has been no answer from shore, and 
reports from the Jets are very confusing.’ 

“A few minutes later we heard : 

" ‘To the entire fleet — alter your course 
180 degrees.' 

"I went out on deck for one look at the 
Cuban coast — my first and last. What a 
tragedy. All lost. A series of accidents 
saved this ship from disaster, for which 
thanks to God, but how many (and who?) 
are gone forever along with our hopes of sav- 
ing the fatherland? 

"Useless sacrifice 

"So much sacrifice — so useless. 

"If they were going to help us, use force 
if necessary as they just demonstrated — why 
haven't they been doing it since yesterday 
afternoon when our brave boys were attacked 
by jets and tanks? 

“They will never be able to explain why 
they waited so long, 

“They have no pardon In the eyes of God. 
Nor will I ever forgive them (though Castro 
and his regime are doomed) for. having per- 
mitted the slaughter of such a quantity 
of Cubans. 

“Now we are ordered to keep an alert watch 
for enemy planes. They have sunk two of 
our transports. 

“Such air cover have they given us 
the * * 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Record the third part of the in- 
vasion diary which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times on Wednesday, August 
23, 1961. 

Vanquished Voice “Free Cuba” Hope— All 

News Bad as Dejected Band Sails Home 

in Abortive Invasion 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

Washington.— Through two preceding In- 
stallments from the personal diary of Dr. 
Arturo Lopez, pseudonym of a patriotic 
Cuban physician who volunteered for last 
April’s abortive attempt to rid Cuba of 
Castro, Times readers have witnessed the 
collapse of the invasion and with it the 


writer’s last hope for promised American 
help. Dr. Lopez’ concluding entries re- 
sume as the gasoline-loaded freighter that 
brought him agonizingly within sight of his 
native shore strains its ancient engines to 
reach safety before it, too, is spotted and 
sunk by Communist jets. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 20 

(As the enormity of the Bay of Pigs dis- 
aster dawned on disbelieving Americans, 
President Kennedy told the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors in Washington 
"our restraint is not inexhaustible” and 
vowed Cuba would not be abandoned to the 
Communists. That evening, he conferred 
with former Vice President Nixon.) 

"We have been blacked out completely 
since dusk last night, when we changed 
course from east to south — back to Nic- 
aragua. We all gathered to pray a rosary 
for the souls of those who died. 

“Slowly our own normal fear of physical 
danger changed, as time crept by, into al- 
most an obsession that our families must 
be told we are OK. How I wish Juanita 
could be with Carmencita in this trying 
hour. How much better I would feel if I 
knew. 

“It is not easy to accept hard truth even 
when one clearly understands. We have 
been glued all day to the radio trying to 
sift conflicting stories wondering if we might 
still do something. 

"According to Swan Island, the fight goes 
on. According to Fidel, all is finished. Our 
analysis rejected sentimentalities and 
forced us to the worst conclusion. But what 
now of us? Will Nicaragua accept us after 
all this publicity? 

We have a favorable wind and should reach 
port early tomorrow, luckier than most of 
my friends. I’ll find some way, by fair means 
or foul, to get word to Carmencita that I’m 
alive. 

“Havana Radio Is charging the Invasion 
started from Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. 
So of course we turn around again, north 
northeast, heading for Puerto Rico. Now the 
wind is against us, and it will take 4 or 5 
days at our poor speed. The ship shakes a 
lot, and some of the men are seasick. I dis- 
tributed seasickness pills. 

"Heard names of prisoners 

"We heard the first few names of prisoners, 
Pepe among them. His brother is with us, 
and through we invented a thousand lies to 
cheer him up he says he would rather Pepe 
were dead. They will break him first and 
then execute him. He is very brave — a true 
man ! 

“They announced the old TV show with 
the prisoners for tonight— I hope Pepe is not 
on it. Some doctors’ names were given, of 
course not from our group. But what is 
Carmencita thinking of this? She knew 
about about the hospital ship we planned 
to work on, and when she hears the enemy 
reports of medical supplies destroyed (as they 
really were) will she think we were sunk? 

“No — didn’t I write her saying there was 
no hospital ship? I pray to God she hasn’t 
got my last letter, probably she hasn’t. 
Some are playing dominoes. I played check- 
ers awhile, trying to relax. 

"Suddenly, the ship stops — new course, 
toward Nicaragua again. 

“What game is this they’re playing? 

“Are we supposed to steam up and down 
the Caribbean Sea until the United Nations 
or the Organization of American States solves 
the problem of Cuba versus the United 
States? 

“Let them do as they like, but let us talk 
to our loved ones. We are Latins, not of a 
Saxon temperament. 

“Naturally there is much tension, our 
spirits are overheated, and we argue a lot. 
The future, I think, holds much misery for 
us. We will not quit trying to defeat Fidel 
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my letter back and wrote her much more, 
not knowing when she might receive It. 
Finally we left Guatemala In a military 
plane, about 10 p.m. We spent the 3% -hour 
flight speculating where we were going, us- 
ing our new compasses. 

“(We shall not fail for lack of equipment!) 

“When we flew due east we wondered: 
Jamaica? In the time announced It would 
be impossible to reach Guantanamo or Haiti, 
much less Puerto Rico. Maybe a key south 
of Cuba?” 

THURSDAY, APRIL 13 

"Apparently that compass doesn’t work 
well in a plane. We landed in Nicaragua 
early this morning. 

"Waiting were familiar faces — the boys 
from our air force (names deleted) . Again 
we boarded trucks, but the medical team 
rated a jeep, and were taken to a railroad 
station. 

“Loaded into freight cars, close and dark, 
so nobody could identify us as Invading Cu- 
bans with full military equipment, we had 
a luckily brief ride to the wharf. There 
the ships were awaiting us. 

“And I found out we had been deceived 
about a hospital ship. 

"No hospital ship 

“The hospital ship they had promised us 
never existed. Now I doubt if anything I 
had believed was the truth, and I wonder 
whether we are really going to get all the 
necessary support to conquer. 

“I turned my back on the American doc- 
tor who broke the news, saying my colleagues 
and I would give him our decision the next 
day. It was about 3 in the morning. All 
the ships were packed with people but ours 
had not yet arrived. 

“The chief medical officer offered Dr. Pepe 
and me his own cabin, but we refused and 
remained all night with our team on the 
pier, debating what to do.” 

FRIDAY, APRIL 14 

“Pepe and I were invited to have break- 
fast with the fleet commander, a very nice 
Cuban, who said we were justified in our 
displeasure. We asked him to get us in 
to see the American chiefs who call them- 
selves our allies and directors of all this 
operation. We wanted to tell them our 
decision: not to go in the expeditionary boat 
assigned us. 

“It seemed silly to go through more dis- 
comfort and worse difficulties for a whole 
week without any chance to do our pro- 
fessional duties as physicians. But since we 
had given our word and despite our doubts 
due to the many lies already disclosed, we 
wanted to help our fellow citizens by being 
flown to Cuba as soon as a plane could land 
and a hospital could be set up on the beach- 
head. 

"Better argument 

“Well, we argued all day — almost 12 
hours — with no less than six people who 
gave us all kinds of unconvincing explana- 
tions. Finally they took us to the top 
American, who informed us he was giving 
the orders in military matters. 

“We did everything but come to blows 
with him. 

“After I told him a thing or two, this 
American dared to say they were sacrificing 
more for Cuba than we are. 

“I answered they were serving their own 
interests and I would not tolerate anyone 
giving me lessons in patriotism. 

“Then the commander of the Cuban air 
force, who wanted us to go and treat the 
wounded troops, stepped in. He took the 
American over to a corner to stop our vio- 
lent argument. Left alone, Pepe and I de- 
cided we could not destroy any of the high 
spirit and confidence of the troops or aban- 
don them at the hour of their departure. 


"Departure delayed 

“We went over to the Cuban and Ameri- 
can commanders and said we would go under 
any circumstances. We shook hands and 
bade the Americans goodbye. 

“We turned our backs and went aboard the 
Lake Charles, the ship assigned to us. I was 
given a good sofa in the captain’s office. We 
ate with the captain and officers and are 
comfortably taken care of. The other ships 
got the order to depart, but we are waiting 
for some reason." 

SATURDAY, APRIL 15 (D-DAY MINUS 2) 

(On this date three Cuban air bases were 
simultaneously bombed and two B-26’s 
landed in Florida. There one pilot said he 
and two others had defected from Castro’s 
air force. As Americans learned much later 
and the Communists knew then, they were 
part of the invasion plan and took off from 
“secret” Central American bases. Castro 
ordered general mobilization.) 

“Our expedition consists of five 2, 500- ton 
freighters about 240 feet long with only four 
or five cabins In each. They are loaded with 
jeeps, trucks, landing craft and a tremen- 
dous cargo of highly explosive aviation gaso- 
line to be used by our planes once we seize 
the airport after the landing. 

“If, during an attack, one spark should 
reach the gasoline the explosion would put 
us all in orbit. 

"We continue tied up to the pier, wait- 
ing for our fuel tanks to be filled and 
speculating where the landing will be. Most 
of us think either the Isle of Pines or San 
Juliar in Pinar del Rio. 

"Tanker 40 hours late 

“There are a lot of cracks, not too tran- 
quillzing, about being put on this ‘floating 
atomic bomb,’ which is supposed to refuel 
the other ships off the beachhead. Now 
our expected tanker Is already 40 hours late. 

“My gastritis is worse. I cannot under- 
stand how things can get so fouled up In 
an operation like this. I spent most of the 
day in bed on canned skimmed milk and 
paregoric, sick too with disillusionment at 
the deceit about the hospital ship of which 
we were the victims. 

“But I was happily excited about the 
bombing of three airports in Cuba, which 
the American doctors who notified us said 
were very successful. We did especially 
heavy damage to the one at Santiago. It 
surprised us, though, that our entire air 
fleet had not taken part so as to accomplish 
complete destruction. 

"Bomber attack 

“I had seen 20 or 25 big bombers but only 
8, it seems, took part In the attack. For 
surprise and psychological impact the first 
blow should have been as hard as possible. 
There were plenty of pilots, aircraft and 
bombs to do it. 

“Why wasn't it done?" 

SUNDAY, APRIL 16 (D DAY MINUS 1) 

(On this date Castro challenged the United 
States to produce the Cuban pilots before 
the United Nations, and Washington dum- 
mied up tight on the whole affair. At the 
White House, evidently on representations 
from U.N. Ambassador Adlal Stevenson re- 
layed through the State Department, Presi- 
dent Kennedy issued secret orders (to the 
CIA, unbeknown to the Pentagon) cancelling 
the second air strike by free Cuban B-26 
bombers scheduled to knock out Castro’s 
nine fighter planes In known locations. The 
invaders naturally knew nothing of this.) 

“We were surprised the air raid was not 
repeated today as we know the landings are 
about to start. 

“About noon the tanker finally showed up 
and we got our orders to depart as soon as 
It was dark. 


“I wrote my last letter to Carmenclta. We 
all prayed a rosary In the bow of the Slip. 
I had no chance for communion as I prom- 
ised Carmenclta. We all prayed only three 
fathers and they have already sailed for 
Cuba. 

“Besides our surgical team there are in all 
about 100 men aboard as we cast off.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Record that part of the invasion 
diary which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times on Tuesday, August 22, 1961: 
[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 22, 1961] 
Invasion Diary : Cuban Bitter at Lack of Aid 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

Washington, — Dr. Arturo Lopez, a fictiti- 
ous name for a real Cuban physician who 
volunteered for last April’s ill-fated attempt 
to liberate his native island, kept a fascinat- 
ing personal diary of his mounting fears 
and frustrations. 

In the first entries, published exclusively 
by the Times Monday, he described the high 
hopes of the invaders as they left their 
secret training camps in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua and sailed for Cuba, his discovery 
at dockside that the hospital ship he be- 
lieved promised by the American authorities 
was not available, and his decision after 
angry argument to embark anyway in an old 
freighter loaded with aviation gasoline. 

As the SS Lake Charles steams toward 
Cuba, 2 days behind the bulk of the small in- 
vasion fleet, the Cuban patriots cheer a sur- 
prise strike by their B-26 bombers on three 
Castro . .air bases, raising Dr. Lopez’ spirits 
but puzzling him when a second Sunday air 
raid mysteriously fails to materialize. 
Never dreaming it had been canceled at 
the 11th hour by President Kennedy him- 
self, the doctor continues his diary: 

MONDAY, APRIL 17 (D-DAY) 

(At 2 a.m. on this day some 1,200 to 1,600 
U.S.-trained and equipped Cuban exiles, 
calling themselves the “army of liberation,” 
launched an amphibious assault on the 
swamp-surrounded beaches of Bahia de 
Cochinos, the Bay of Pigs, south of Havana. 
Initially they achieved tactical surprise and 
swiftly seized the nearest airstrip at Jaguey 
Grande. In Washington, Secretary of State 
Rusk reiterated that “there is not and will 
not be any intervention there by U.S. 
forces.”) 

“I awoke with the ship’s radio blaring news 
of the invasion. ’ 

"Overjoyed, we all remained glued to the 
radio and telegraphic equipment, trying to 
get news from New York or our own forces in 
Cuba because we knew all the propaganda 
stations were telling lies. 

"There was a report that other great land- 
ings had occurred at the Isle of Pines, 
Bacacon and Pinas del Rio. Where did 
those troops come from? The men were 
Joking that at the last minute maybe the 
people in Miami decided to go and fight 
for Cuba. 

“Altogether we are quite optimistic. Per- 
sonally, I am feeling a lot better already, I 
started cutting down on the paregoric — 
don’t know how much longer it has to last.” 

TUESDAY, APRIL IB (D-DAY PLUS 1) 

(On this day, while fog of war shrouded 
the Bay of Pigs, President Kennedy received 
a message from Premier Khrushchev warning 
him to call off the Cuban intervention. He 
replied that the United States "can take no 
action to stifle the spirit of liberty.”) 

“We are still 100 miles away from Cuba. 

“All we can do is think about our families, 
and how worried they must be, believing us 
under fire. 

"I wonder how much the medical skill of 
our team must already be needed by our 
friends on land — or did the landing go off 
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Europe under the Russian yoke. We trust lucky, including twoTiftherto unsung Amerl- 
that this blunder can still be repaired. All cans whose heroism Dr. Lopez relates in his 
that Is necessary Is clearly and boldly to re- 
vert to the Ideals of freedom and Justice 
that were abandoned for momentary and in- 
significant gains 


REcQjw^ls message from H. E. August 
Zal?ski to the Polish people behind the 
Iron Curtain and those scattered in 
various parts of the world: 

Message of the President op the Republic 
op Poland to the Polish Nation 
H. E. August Zaleski, President of the Re- 
public of Poland has issued the following 
message to the Poles all over the world to 
mark the 22d anniversary of the German 
Invasion of Poland on September 1, 1939: 

“On this anniversary, every Pole cannot 
but recall the bitter memory of the attack 
upon our native country by Germany allied 
with Russia, in order to effect yet another 
partition of Poland. 

“In spite of the heroic resistance of the 
Polish forces, who fought unaided by our 
allies, the two age-old enemies of our country 
overran the whole Republic of Poland. This 
occupation, which violated all the tenets of 
International law, was unparalleled In mod- 
ern times In Its efforts to exterminate the 
whole Polish Nation, and in this, both the 
occupying powers vied with each other in the 
atrocities they committed for the eradication 
of everybody and everything that was Polish. 
Despite this, the Polish nation carried on the 
struggle without interruption and with 
boundless devotion. 

The fight was waged by the Polish forces 
in exile, by the home army in Poland, and 
by every citizen of the Republic regardless 
of status, age, sex, and ethnic origin. Our 
allies were lavish In encouraging and praising 
us while the fighting lasted. Apart from 
their treaty commitments to Poland, the 
United States and Great Britain on August 
14, 1941, proclaimed the Atlantic Charter, 
which defined principles upon which the fu- 
ture structure of the world was to rest. 

On January 1, 1942, the Soviet Union and 
the other Allies accepted these principles. 
They guaranteed freedom and independence 
to all nations. 

This did not, however, prevent the prin- 
cipal signatories of the charter from con- 
cluding the shameful accords of Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. The present dire state 
of world relations brought about these agree- 
ments must be evident to those who drew 
them up. It can be stated without any ex- 
aggeration that since hostility ceased, the 
world has been continually passing from 
one crisis to another. Their duration varies, 
but they all end in more or less sizable con- 
cessions to the advantage of the one coun- 
try, which still conducts a large-scale im- 
perialistic policy, i.e., Soviet Russia. Under 
the pretext of spreading the Communist 
creed or of ensuring her own security, Rus- 
sia is extending her influences in every part 
of the world, whilst the West — terrified by 
the phantom of atomic war — has hitherto 
not managed to take the single step that 
could hold up this advance of Russian im- 
perialism. And this step is the demand that 
Russia withdraw from all the lands lawlessly 
seized by her. 

But there are signs that the time when 
this will be done is approaching. Thus, the 
President of the United States said on March 
8 this year: “We must never, at any sum- 
mit, in any treaty declaration, in our minds, 
recognize Soviet domination of eastern Eu- 
rope.” Whilst on the 20th anniversary of 
the Atlantic Charter, he affirmed that time 
has not changed and events have not dimmed 
the historic principles expressed in the At- 
lantic Charter. “We are still," he said, “de- 
termined to protect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they live.” 

It is indubitable that the present difficult 
international position is the outcome of that 
departure from the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter which consisted primarily in bring- 
ing a hundred millions of the population of 


CUBAN INVASION DIARY 

(Mr. LAIRD (at the request of Mrs. 
jay) was given permission to extend 
3is remarks at this point in the Record.) 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been called to my attention three articles 
written by Mr, Robert T. Hartmann, 
chief of the Los Angeles Times' Wash- 
ington Bureau, under the title, “Invasion 
Diary.” These articles contain unusual 
background information concerning the 
attitude of a Cuban doctor who left his 
U.S. practice and volunteered to help 
rid his native island of Fidel Castro in 
last April’s ill-fated invasion. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert at this point in the Record 
the first in this series of articles which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times on 
Monday morning, August 21, 1961 : 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 21, 1961] 
Invasion Diary : Cuban Tells Loss of Faith 
in United States 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 
Washington. — Here 1b an absorbing hu- 
man document — the uninhibited diary of a 
Cuban doctor who left his U.S. practice and 
volunteered to help rid his native island of 
Fidel Castro in last April’s, ill-fated invasion. 

Dr. Arturo Lopez — which is not his name — 
penned his innermost feelings and personal 
observations as they came to him during 
the eventful fortnight that took him from 
a training base in Guatemala to the Jump- 
ing-off point in Nicaragua and within a 
tantalizing stone’s throw of his goal.. His 
diary, made available to the Times by a 
responsible U.S, official who received it from 
reliable Cuban sources, is here published 
for the first time. 

HE LOSES FAITH IN UNITED STATES 

More fascinating than fiction, the diary 
contains few facts not known to Castro's 
expert military interrogators who have been 
wqrking over the free Cuban survivors for 
months. The shocking details of the Bay 
of Pigs disaster also have been reconstructed 
for Americans by able reporters working 
with sources more comprehensively Informed 
than Dr. Lopez. 

What is unique about his account is that 
it reveals, even in English translation, the 
slow erosion of one Cuban’s faith in the 
United States, the soaring and shattering of 
high hopes on which he and his comrades 
staked their lives, and the cruel Impact of 
what seemed a bewildering betrayal upon a 
bit player in a colossal tragedy of errors. 

This patriot physician was not enmeshed 
in the Cuban refugee politics which con- 
tributed along with American bungling to 
the debacle. 

LITTtE COMFORT FOR AMERICANS 

His private concerns are simple and readi- 
ly recognizable by anyone who has ever 
waited off a dark invasion beach — his beloved 
Carmencita and the freedom of his country, 
The diary records his fears for close. Cuban 
friends and comrades in arms, whose names 
have been disguised or deleted by this report- 
er, along with other Inconsequential details 
which might still give aid or comfort to the 
enemy. 

But there is little comfort left for Ameri- 
cans in this intimate and passionately Latin 
account of the April agony of one free Cuban, 
except that he survived. Others were less 


final entry. >- 

MONDAY, APRIL 10, 1961 
(For several days reports have been pub- 
lished in Cuba and the United States that 
Cuban exiles are preparing for an invasion 
with American assistance at bases in the 
United States and Central America, includ- 
ing Guatemala, where the diary begins. — 
Ed.) 

“Since dawn it has been obvious our de- 
parture is near. This morning at'9 about 600 
men were chosen to go to a place closer to 
Cuba, where our airmen have been for a 
week. Also the Cuban commanders and the 
base medical team departed. 

“I went to confession, but could not get 
my communion. Some superior orders had 
moved the mass up from the scheduled hour 
of 10 a.m., so I was late. 

We all feel an atmosphere of fiesta be- 
cause we are confident of a victory. I said 
farewell to Jose, always with his big smile; 
Luis was brave in his adlos. We were all in 
military formation before they boarded the 
trucks and permission to sing our national 
anthem was asked and granted. It was a 
very touching farewell, though they assured 
us we would all meet again at “point X” 
before going to Cuba. 

“That night I went up the hill to head- 
quarters to see if there was any news from 
Carmencita, though I knew it was too soon 
for a message." 

TUESDAY, APRIL 11 

(The Washington Post reported on this 
date that “Cubans are about to fight Cubans 
for the control of their Island nation, and 
the anti-Castro forces have the blessing of 
the Kennedy administration.”) 

“Five hundred more men left, among them 
many friends. I prayed all day that we would 
not go until I received Carmencita’s letter, 
but it did not arrive.” 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 

(In Washington, President Kennedy told 
a press conference that “under no circum- 
tsances” would U.S. Armed Forces intervene 
in Cuba and denied any anti-Castro of- 
fensive would be mounted from the United 
States. This was broadcast worldwide and, 
of course, to Cuba.) 

“What was left of our troops, including 
the parachutists, left the base. About 1,250 
men will land in Cuba. An atmosphere of 
happiness and confidence in victory con- 
tinues. 

“My only worry was leaving without news 
from Carmencita. But I could wait no long- 
er, though I made one more trip for mall. 

1 left behind a bag of clothes and a white 
silk handkerchief, which all my friends and 
the top Cuban commanders had autographed, 
to be sent either to Miami or, God willing, 
to our old home in Havana. I hope we can 
all read the signatures together In Cuba 
soon. 

“The trip was horrible, loaded down with 
my sleeping hag, binoculars, radio and 
Jammed Inside a canvas-covered truck for 

2 hours over an infernal road through 
mountains and precipices. We Inhaled the 
greatest Imaginable quantity of dust, which 
blacked out my glasses and the handkerchief 
I used to cover nose and mouth. 

“Coming down from 6,000 to 800 feet we 
arrived at the airbase and had to carry our 
gear five blocks to a barracks. I washed from 
the waist up at a faucet, and afterwards felt 
much better. We had barely begun to relax 
when we were told to leave at once by plane. 
So we walked back the five blocks for a hur- 
ried meal — our first cold water fit to drink — • 
and after bolting the food we waited for 2 
hours on the grass. 

“Destination unknown 
“I had given one of the Americans a few 
lines dashed off to Carmencita, but got 
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